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THE reaſon which gave riſe to the A: of the. 
* Pagers. ts peg . M Win 


"BY a; the on 0 to the „ 


F the Nineteenth Century began to be agitated, it was, 
frequently mentioned to the writer of this tract, and his 


opinion defired ; which he gave without the leaſt hefita- 


tion, and illuſtrated by various familiar examples.” The: 
fame queſtion having again attrafted the notice of the» 
public, ſeveral perſons repeatedly requeſted the author to 
write a ſerv hints upon this ſabjeck. This he complied 


with, in conſequence of finding man y Profe ors and 


Clergymen in Scotland, of eminence and abilities in their 

reſpective departments, flrenuouſly ſupporti ng an opinion 
which the author deems erroneous ; and in which they 

would, no doubt, be followed by many who had not fefa 

ficiently conſidered the ſubjef. 


— N 


1 PREFACE, 
I may be olfervel here, that the following pages are 
not written for the uſe of the Aſtronomer, who can only 
entertain one opinion; and to whom, there can be nothing 
new contained in is pamphlet : neither is it intended for 
thoſe who are acquainted with the dofirine of Fluxions, 
* _ gere ps Aue eue In -_ _ 
bn al Method, &. i any e b. 
Met even the leaſt knowledge of Mathematics ; as his 
Dimon muſt naturally coincide wirb thut of the Aftro- 


I order to. render this trait more complete, ſeveral 
extrafts, fñum tbe public papers, are added" by-way of 


- ., iſt February, 1800. 
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A QuzsT1ON, rather more of curioſity than of real 
utility. in common life, has. for ſome time paſt'en- 
gaged the attention of the Public ; namely, Whether 
the end of the year denominated 1799, or that of 
1800, terminates the eighteenth century: or, in 
other words, Whether the nineteenth century com- 

mences with the beginning of the year marked 1800, 
or with that of 1801. A great deal has been faid: 
and written upon this ſubject, and as much keenneſs- 
of. temper has been-ſhown by ſome of the contending; 
parties, as if it had been a queſtion of the firſt im- 
portance: many of the arguments uſed, diſplay ig- 
norance in its higheſt pitch; and ſome of thoſe who' 
could not give any ſatisfactory evidence, have endea- 
voured to get the better of their adverſary, by aſking 
queſtions not connected with the ſubj ect, and tend- 


ing only to perplex the matter. . 
That 


+ 
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That the end of the year pat; . | 
1799, is the termination of the eighteenth century ; 
and, therefore, the beginning of the year marked 
1800, the commencement of the nineteenth century; 
the authbr of this tract cannot entertain, even, a 
doubt. And that the celebrated Drs. Maſkelyne and 

Herſchel, and the very learned M. de la Lande, as 

> well as every other practical aſtronomer, are of the 

ſame opinion, is only what he could have expected: 
and he flatters himſelf the following arguments will 
be convincing to at leaſt ſome, if not to all, of thoſe 
who are ſtill on the oppoſite fide of the queſtion. It 
will, however, be neceſſary to premiſe the following 
definitions, = being intimately connected with the 


ſubject. 5 | 
'D F F L N I T. I Oo N 8. 

| +5 USES zb 5 Bay 7 js W 19734 | 
An #RA, is a ae b account or coaketiing of | 
time, from ſome certain point; to which account all q 
remarkable events or actions are referred. As the 
Chriſtian æra, which is uſed at preſent in Europe; : 
the zra of Nabonaſſar, which has always been famous | 
among aſtronomers ; &c. An æra, therefore, has a ;. 
beginning, but no en; © 65E £4.91 at 
Ans ein Mt ta 
II. | he 
An EPOC u, is the beginning or firſt inſtant of an is 


Era. Hi: 5 th 


111. A 
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e i DUE, iv te ut ai l 

* r RIO or CYCLE, is a certain n of time. 
The following are the principal periods or cycles. 
Ihe cycle of the su is a period of 28 years; in 
which ſpace of time, all the varieties of the dominical 
letters will have happened; and they will return in 
the ſame order as they did 28 years before.“ 

The cycle of the moon, called alſo the Metonic 
cycle, from the name of its inventor, is a period of 
19 years, containing all the variations of the days on 
which the new and full moons happen; after which 
they will fall on the ſame days they did 19 years 
before. The number of years elapſed in this _ 
is called the prime, or golden number. 

The cycle of INDICTION, is a period of 15 years, 
uſed by the Romans; as once in that period, a tax 
vas collected among the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
which they had conquered. - _ 1 

The Vic roRIAN Period, ſo. called ar its in- 
ventor. Victorinus, or Victorius, and employed by 
him to find Eafter, is a period of 5 32 years, ariſing 


4 


\ * The firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, are placed in the Ca- 
lendar oppoſite the ſeven days of the week, and that letter which 
anſwers to Sunday is called the dominical letter. If the year con- 
tained exactly 365 days, a period of the dominical letters would 
be completed in ſeven years; but becauſe every fourth year, which 
is called b;ſextile or leap year, contains 366 days, the period is, 
therefore, extended to four times feyen, or 28 years. 


| from the multiplication of the ſolar and lunar cycles, 


"4 ; 
4 
K 2 


This is alſo ſometimes called the Niamſan period. d 
y be Jvt1an Period, invented by Joſeph Scaliger, 
contains 7980 years, being the product ariſing from 
the ang e e moon, 


* 


w 


denen, is ee 3 years | 
8 | © Ap; 4 | 


A sreul Ak; or CENTURIAL __ isthe firſt Fox 
ee. or t 


| * eee A FRO 
mencement of the nineteenth century, it will be ne- 
ceflary to ſhow that neee pace 
Was called the year o. 
In eden cad @cettogtcat whine, the firſt 
year of the Chriſtian æra is denominated. o. Thus 
the mean longitude of the ſun, at the inſtant of mean 
noon of the firſt day of the year o, under the meri- 
© dian of Greenwich, according to Mayer's Tables,* 
p. vi. is 9. 7* 49 20".9; and that of the moon at the 
_ fame inſtant, page xxxvi. is 11 21* 46 24“: where- 


s, at the inſtant of mean noon of the firſt day of 
' the year 1, as deduced from the ſame tables, the 


fun's 25 is 95 F $54” 93 and the mean lon- 
| gitude 


* Printed in London by order of the cena awer of Longi- 
tude 28 


4 


_ 
Y 
* 


gitude of the moon at nee 1 9 298 
Alſo the mean longitude of Mercury, at the inſtant 
of mean noon of the firſt day of the year o, was 8 
23* 59 9“; and that of Venus 5* 287 28 33˙% ac- 
cording to M. de la Lande's tables.“ The mean 
longitude of Mars at the ſame inftant was; 6528 16 
32,7 by Caſſini's Tables. f The mean longitude of 
Jupiter at the inſtant of the beginning of the year o, 
was 4 29 325 39˙%¼8; and that of Saturn at the ſame 
inſtant 2%:0* o' an te tothe. men of M. 6 
de Lambre; +14; 
According to Ferguſatn $ 1 Faw: finding the 
mide number, &c., the golden number for the year 


o is 1, and the dominical letters for the ſame year 


were D. C. 9: and hence, the day of the week an- 
ſwering to the firſt day of the year o Was Thurſday; 
alſo the epadt of the year o was Gd. 1h. 10 1, J 
yp; Ons in his — Exarciſasy Page 161, 
k WP [13 1 1 eo 

* Printed at Parts 179% N ik 

"4 Printed at Paris 1740. 

+ Printed at Paris 1789. LS Ef 

9 Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, London 1778, pages 363. 398. 394. 
Ferguſon's Tables and Tracts, pages 196, 197. Vince's Aſtrono- 
my, Vol. I. page 580. Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IV. page 
754. Engliſh Encyclopedia, Vol. II. page 525. Playfairs Chrono- 
logy, Table XV. page 317; Table VXIII. page 318. Newhouſe's 
Navigation, London 1686, page 2 of tables, &c. 

The epact of any given year, is the age of the moon at : the 


commencement of that- year. = 
IN.. de la Lande's aſtrozomaical tables, page 102, Paris 1792. ; 


> 


IF 
ſays, the year o was a leap year; and that there was 
a difference of two days between the old and new ſtiles 
in that year. In his Tables and TraQs, page 180, at 
tth/e end of his table of remarkable æras and events, he 
ſays, In this table, the years both before and ſince 
Cnxis r are reckoned exclufive from the year of his 
birth.” Mr. Ferguſon, ſpeaking of an ancient eclipſe 
of the moon, expreſſes himſelf as follows: Now as 
our Saviour was born (according to the Dionyſian or 


| vulgar arg of his birth) in the 4713th year of the 


Julian period, it is plain that the 45 1 3th year of that 
period was the 200th year before the year of Chriſt's 
birth ; and, conſequently, 201 years before the year 
of Chriſt 1.” From hence it is evident, that Fergu- 
ſon conſiders the firſt un of anne ra _ 
denominated o | 
In the table of ie] in Dr. Hunow'' 8 Philoſophi- 
cal and Mathematical Dictionary, f it is ſaid, the Di- 
onyſian, or vulgar æra of Chriſt's birth, was the 
4717th year of the Julian period, 4007th year of the 
world, and o year of Chriſt. See alſo Ferguſon's 
Aſtronomy, page 391 3 Ferguſon's Tables and Fans, 
page 179, &c. 
Ma e of M. de la Lande ent this is ſubject 
9 4 TD 13 18 
28 Ferguſon 5 Ae p. 300 and his Aﬀtrohoinieat Tables, 
page 62. See alſo Martin's Philological Library, page 279: _— 
fair's Chronology, Table X. A. ge „ 
+ Vol. I. page 434. | 


It 


is ineonteſtible: : in the third edition of his Aſtrono- 
2 printed at Paris 1792, Vol. II. page 86, he ſays, 
4 Becauſe the year in which J. Chriſt was born ought 
to be called o. In the ſame page he ſays, In pro- 
ceeding in like manner by a continual ſubtraction of 
the ſecular motion, we come to the year 100 of J. C., 
afterwards to the year o, and from thence to the year 
100 before J. C.; hence, from the year 100 of our 
æra to the year 100 before our æra, there is an inter- 
val of 200 years. | Again, M. de la Lande, in ſpeak- 
ing of the Victorian or Dionyſian period, Vol. II. p. 
231, ſays, © But in / Art de Verifier les dates, they 
made this period begin with the year o of J. C., 
which had 9 for the ſolar cycle, and I bs the cycle | 
of 19 years. | | 

Nor is it poſſible for it to have been otherwiſe ; for 
ſince a year is divided into twelve parts, called months; 
therefore, until the firſt twelve months from the epoch 
were completed, 1 could not be marked as the date 


* 


* « Parceque Panne od eſt ne J. C. doit & appeller Zero.” See 
alſo Caſſini's Aſtronomical Tables, pages 5 and 10. 

+ « En remontant ainſi par une ſouſtraction continuelle du 
mouvement ſcculaire, on parvient à Tanne 100 de J. C., enſuite 
a Vannee o, et de 1a a Vannee 100 avant J. C.; ainſi de Pannee 
100 de notre ere à Vannee 100 avant my ere, il y a 200 ans de 
diſtance.” 


Mais dans Þ Art de verifer les dates, on fait commencer cette 
periode Tanne © de J. C. qui avoit g de cycle ſolaire, et x de cycle 
de 1 9 ans.“ 


— — . A I nn 
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of that year: the year contained between the begin- 


ning and end of the ſecond twelve months would ne- 
ceſſarily be marked 1, by which it is clearly under- 


ſtood that the firſt twelve months of the era were ex- 
pired, and the ſecond year ee or rr ſo on of 
| N years. 


Unleſs the firſt year of the Chriſtian erh, or, in- 


deed, that of any other æra, had been denominated o, 


it would be impoſſible to make aſtronomical calcula- 


tions; and that this was really marked the year o, 
| will alſo W N a the following 


— 


EXAMPLE, 4%; : 


Let it the fy to find the lun 8 fongitide on 
"the 17th October at 8 hours A. M.; mean time at 
Aberdeen in the year o, by M. de Lande 8 l. 
printed at Paris 2092 5 


* 


8 | DO, Longitude 
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14 
Again, by calculating from Ferguſon's tables, it 
Will be found, that a total eclipſe of the moon happen- 
ed on the gth of January old ſtile, of the year o, 
which: began about 7 o'clock in the evening, mean 
time at London, and ended at half paſt 10 at night, 
and that the duration of total darkneis was alot. one 
hour and a half.“ ? 

That the date of the firſt year of any Xra' 10 will 
appear obvious from the following conſideration. 
Since the year commences with the firſt of January, 
therefore, from the epoch of our æra to the end of 


| December following, one year will be pfad; and | 


reckoning backward from the epoch of our æra, to 
the beginning of the preceding January, there will be 
another year. Hence, there will be an interval of 
two years between the firſt of January preceding, and 
the firft of January following the epoch of our zra. 
Whereas, if the year from which the commencement 
= | 1 I 
 * Eclipſes are of efſential uſe in chronology. They ſerve to 
aſcertain, with preciſion, - the dates of thoſe events with which they 
arg connected in hiſtory. When any tranſaction or occurrence is 
referred to a particular epoch, at or near which an eclipſe of the 
| ſun or moon is ſaid to have happened, that epoch may be accu- 
rately fixed, and the veracity of the writer may be proyed, by a 
calculation of the time, and other circumſtances of the eclipſe. 
Playfair's Chronology, page 177. 
It is by means of a lunar eclipſe that there is diſcovered a miſ- 
take in placing the vulgar era of CHRIST. Coſtard's Hiſtory of 


| Aſtronomy, page 2353 lee alſo the preface to M. de 2 Ho 
Ow") page 17. 


15 i 
of the Chriſtian æra is dated, be called 1, then, as this 
year, in that caſe, muſt be reckoned twice,“ there 
will be an interval of three years, which is abſurd. 
Hence, the firſt year of the Chriſtian, as well as that 
of every other æra, ought to be, and is denominated o. 
If it had been imagined, that any additional con- 


firmation was wanting to eſtabliſh the. firſt yeat of 


our common æra to have been denominated o, the 
calculations, of the beginnings and endings of all the 
edlipſes, and of the occultations and other phenomena 
which happened in that year, would have been 1 
This, however, ſeems utineceflary. © _/ 

As a farther confirmation of the above, we. ſhalt 
inſert the following extract, from a diſſertation on the 
achronical riſing} of the ſtars, by the Lord Biſhop 


of Rocheſter, 9 inſerted at the end of Dr. Vincent's | 
voyage of Nearchus, printed at London 1797, which 
the author had not ſeen until after this tract was writ- 


ten. 

* You will tai ape that I have committed 
a miſtake 1 in the very entfance upon theſe calculations, 

It is upon this account, that chronologers err a year rin all 
their dates before the Chriſtian #ra. | 

+ This may be illuſtrated 1 0 feveral _y "wa nk Hb 
See alſo page 11th, | 


A ſtar is ſaid to riſc achronically, when it as at the jnflane | 


the ſun is ſetting. 


That celebrated mathematiGian Dr. Samuel Horfley, the ed K 


tor of the works of Sir Iſaac Newton, in five volumes 4to. 


i 

| 
wt 
3s 


% * 
—— f 2 9 ¼—— 


BY of the year — — Lord 326 and the commence- 
ment of the year of our Lord 1760, no more than 208 ; 
Julian years, whereas you may think it was 2086. 
The truth however is, that, through careleſſneſs, I 
fell into the oppoſite miſtake; I reckoned the interval 


e »» 


2086 Julian years inſtead of a0o85; and, by this in- 
adyvertency, I gave myſelf the trouble of going through 
the whole calculation from beginning to end a ſecond 
time, and of correcting all my numbers; though the 
error accruing from this over- reckoning of that inter- 


val, 1 well have been ae in bit inveſti- : 


A 


. gation. A 
To e 5 it is 3 Sh leſſer is 7 true 
A you muſt know that it is the uniform error of 
chronologers, reckoning by the æra of our Lord, to 
reckon the years before our Lord too many by one. 
The year which chronologers call the year before 
Chriſt 326, was the year of the Julian period 4388, 
as vou may ſee by turning to Blair's tables, Petavius, 
or Uſher. The year of our Lord 1760 was the year 
of the Julian period 6473 the interval, therefore, i is 
2085 Julian years. The reckoning by the æra of our 
Lord, when we have to do with time antecedent to 
the æra, is ſeldom conducted with preciſion but in 
aſtronomical tables. If you turn to Mayer's tables, 
you will find there, in the firſt page of the epochs of 


the Sun's motions, (p. 6.) and again in the firſt page 
. 5 1 of 


of the moon's epochs (p. 36) a year of Chriſt, 0; and 
it appears by the epochs aſcribed to this year of Chriſt, 
oy that it 8 the year of the Julian period 4713. Now, 
the year of the Julian period 4713, chronologers call, 
as you will ſee again by their tables, the year before 
Chriſt 1; at the ſame time they call the next ſucceed» 
ing year of the Julian period, vis. 4714, the year 

after Chriſt 1; and by this inaccuracy of their lan- 
guage; they in effe& repreſent the interval between 
ary numerical day of the year 4713 of the period, 
(the 1K of March for inſtance) and the ſame nume- 
rical day of the very next yeariof the petiod, as con». 
ſiſting of two. whole years inſtead of one. 

Having now eſtabliſhed in the moſt ſolid ster, 
and upon unexceptionable principles, that the firſt 
year of the vulgar æra of Chriſt was denominated 
o, it hence follows, that as ſoon as the firſt year 
was completed, and the ſecond commenced, then that 
year would be marked or dated 1, fignifying, there- 
fore, that one year was elapſed and the ſecond flow- 
| EL moan 4 51 W ing | 
na hing, or o. They ſhould, however, always conſider attentive- 
ly che ſubject to which they apply that expreſſion, To thoſe ac- 
quainted with th efirſt principles of mathematics, it is well known 
that the ſecant of o is a fixed quantity, being equal to the radius: 
and that the natural number anſwering to the logarithm of o is 1. 


See alſo Sir Tſaac Newton's Principia, Lib, II. Prop. X. and the 25 
2 


C 
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ing on. In ne m manner, the interest of time beteten 
dhe beginnings of tlie ſecond and third was dated 2; 
and, therefore, the third year was completed Sith 
| xpiry of the year marked 2. The fourth year 
” or! 5p #ra was completed at the termination of the 
year marked 3. And hence, by carrying forward 
the reckoning in the ſame manner, the firſt century 
will be found to be completed at the termination of 
the year denominated 99. Therefore, the eighteenth | 
century terminated with the laſt day of the year mark- 
ed 1799, and the nineteenth century commenced 
with the firſt ay of TOY of __ area whoſe date 
w 1300, AO! 

We have een that the feſt year er our n, 
as well as that of every other æra, is marked or dated 
o, and conſequently, that a century begins with an 
even number of hundreds of years: we will now, as 
a farther confirmation, proceed to ſhow, from many 
reſpectable authorities, that the nineteenth century 
commenced with the firſt inſtant of the year 1800. 
Dr. Playfair, in his 3 26 page 22d, ex- 


7 peeſſes himſelf as follows. In the beginning of the 


18th century, viz. A. Dr the epacts muſt be 
diminiſhed upon account of the omiſſion of biſſex- 
Me,” Hence, fince the eighteenth century began 
with the year 1700, the nineteenth century neceſſa- 
rily commenced with the beginning of the year mark- 
ed 1800. Again, in page 25, he ſays, This rule 
; | : 2 8 | will 


40 

will not apply after the expiration, of the 8 cen- 
tury, for the year 1800 will not be a leap year, for 
a reaſon elſewhere aſligned.” Dr. Playfair's Chro- 
nology was publiſhed in the year 1784, and, there- 
fore, he did not conſider the year 1800 as being in 
the eighteenth century. Any perſon. who. will take 
the trouble to conſult the Doctor's Chronological 
Charts, will inſtantly perceive that the ſeveral centu- 
ries begin with even hundreds of FO 63 vn (9029, 

Mr. Emerſon, in ſhowing the method of finding 
the dominical letters, in page 22 of his Chronology; 
lays, To make this rule general for the new ſtile, 

inſtead of 19, between the beginning of 1 800 and 
1900, add 5; between 1900 and 2100, add 21; 
from 2100 to 2200, add 9, &c. And in general 
add 16 more at every hundred years forward, except 
ſuch as are diviſible by 4. Again, in page 26th, 
4 It has been ſhown. before, that at the beginning of 
every century, 16 is to be continually; added, for a 
new additional number, & c. Hence, each century 
| begins with even hundreds of years; and, therefore, 
the nineteenth century commenced with the begin- 
ning of the year marked 1800. Mr. Emerſon was 
an excellent mathematician. 

In the table for finding the Paſchal limit, by the 
Earl of Macclesfield, inſerted in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions for the year 1750, the ſeveral centu- 
ries are marked as follow. 1700 to 1899; 1900 
| to 


20 
to 2199 420 to 22991 2300 to 2399; 2400 to 
2499, 2500 to 2599, &c. incluſive. Hence the 


eighteenth century began with 1700, and the nine- 
teench century ended with the year marked 189, 


and i of other eenturies. Therefore, the nineteenth 


tete with the beginning of the year 1800. 
e The ac of Parliament paſſed in the year 1751, for 

ding the kalendar of time in this country, was 
certainly framed by the eollected wiſdom and expe- 
rience of the moſt profound aſtronomers and chrono- 
logiſts of the age. The accuracy of their calculations, 
and their general deductions, no man has yet ven- 
tured to call in queſtion; and their opinions having 
received a legiſlative ſanction, may, without preſump- 
tion, be conſidered as not "wh Mos. cine 

_— . e ee 
4 0n looking i into 1 oe ie to this FW 
for: Gadling Eafter day, from the date of the act till 
the year 1899 incluſive, - your readers will find theſe 
words For the next century, that is, from the year 
1800 till the year 1899 INCLUSIVE, add to the 
current year only its fourth part, and then divide by 
7 and proceed as in the laſt rule... 

< In addition to this, whoever will take the md 


| E | to look into the tables and calculations referred to in 


the ſaid ſtatute will find that they all proceed upon 
99 cloſing a round of time—ſo' that to maintain a 
W doctrine would be to overthrow the leading 

principle 


principle or data upon which: all the calculations. of | 
the ſtatute ate founded——Whoever does ſo, ought to 
Indies; e eee {gu INI 


W 
Kane ee 
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In Todd 8 
page 20, is a table of which the following is the title, 
the Engliſh and Foreign accounts, caleulated for an 


and ending with. 1799, From hence it is evident 
he underſtands the eighteenth century to be contained 
between the beginning of the ann $200 a 

the end of that marked 1799. 
Again, in the Perpetual — page 21, kt is 
laid, Now you will find -two- ſuch tables already 
made in the new calendars of your common prayer 
books, one from the year 1700 to 1899, 'becauſe the 
ſame index (viz; 1,) ſerves both centuries; and ano- 


ther from 1900 to 2199, for the index iris 2) te- 


mains permanent during 3 centuries.” 

In the tract upon Eccleſiaſtical chan in the 
third volume of the book intituled Mathefis Fuvent- 
bs, page 268, the following rule is given to find the 
epact. © Seek the found or given golden number for 
the old epact in the Tab. in Que. 8. Chap. HI. and 
for the now one eren an the ny 1760 in n . 


2 Res b Peper in the Edinburgh Diebidy Gees dated Edin- 
burgh, January I5, 1800, and * Lxx. | 


5 1 1 
Nueſt. . but throughout the following age from 1700 


incluſively, to 1900 excluſrvely in Tab. II. of the 
ſame Quel. and the number anſwering to the ſide of 
it marked with the Roman Letters is the epact 
ſought.” Alſo in the ſame page is the following e. 


tract from the rule for finding the Paſchal: Terms. 


And the given new epact in this following Tab. I. gave 
in the preceding age, but in the latter table, from the 
year 1700 incluſively till the year 1900 excluſively, 
it will give the Paſchal Term in the Gregorian compu- 
tation. Again, in the rule for finding the cycle of 
the ſun, page 271, is the following paſſage. But 
in the ſecond table of the ſame chapter, the ſame. 
cycle will give the Gregorian dominical letter for the 
common years from 1 500 to 1700 excluſively, and 
in the third for the age following with the included 
year 1700.“ From all this it is manifeſt, that the 


author of the above-mentioned book conſiders the 


ſeveral centuries to begin with even hundreds of 
years, and to end with thoſe yu N two | right- | 
hand figures are 99. 
The period of time lente the beiasiag of the 
years marked 1700 and 1800 is called the eighteenth 
century. Hence, by analogy, the interval of time 
between the beginnings of the years marked 1799 
and 1800 is the eighteenth hundred year of our æra, 
and conſequently, the eighteenth century terminated 


with the year dated 1799 4 
The 


The following is part of the rule given by M. Caſ- 
ſini, in his Aſtronomical Tables, p. 11 1, for finding 
the eclipſes of the ſatellites of Jupiter. Take in 
Tables CVI. cvIII. ex. CXx11. the epochs of the revo- 
lutions of the ſatellites for the year 1700 in this cen- 
tury, and for the year 1600 in the preceding century, 
with the numbers 1 and 11 which correſpond to 
them.” * Hence, as the above-mentioned book was 
printed in 1740, it is evident M. Caſſini makes the 
eighteenth century begin with the year marked 1700; 
the ſeventeenth century with 1600 ; and, therefore, 
the nineteenth century commenced with the firſt day 
of the year dated 1800. The name of Cain) 18 
familiar to every aſtronomer. 

M. de la Lande, in ſhowing the mak of End- 
ing the epochs of the mean longitudes of the planets, 
expreſſes himſelf as follows, in p. 84. Vol. II. of his 
Aſtronomie. But if it happened that the calendar 
had ſuffered one or two interruptions in the interval, 
as from 1800 to 1900, or from 1799 to 1899.“ Þ 
From this it is evident he conſiders the nineteenth 
century to be contained between the - beginnings of 

4 Prenes dans les Tables CVI, CVIII, CX, CXII, repoque 
des revolutions des ſatellites pour Panne 1700 dans ce ſicele, & 
pour F annee 1600 dans le fiecle TRACI: avec les nombres . & 

IT, qui lui repondent. = i 85 

+ Mais 8'il arrivoit que le calendrier eut ſouffert une ou deux 
interruptions dans Vintervalle, comme ſi on alloit de I 800 P 1900, 
ou de 1799 à 1899,” &c. Ah (Al 


5 =: 

the years marked 1800 and 1900; or between the 
terminations of the years marked 1799 and 1899. 
Again, in the fame page, M. de la Lande ſays, © In 
the cafe where they go from 1799 to 1899, the 
motion of one day muſt be ſubtracted, becauſe the 
year 1800 ſuffers a diminution of a day, and that in 
the hutidred years contained between 1799 and 1899 
there are only 24 leap years.” * Hence, it is obvi- 
6ns he conſiders the nineteenth century to be con- 
tained between the ends of the years 1799 and 1899. 
In the following paſſage concerning the epacts, it 
will be obſerved, that M. de la Lande fays in poſi- 
tive terms, the nineteenth century began with the 
year marked 1800. The ſame line C in the ge- 
neral table anſwers for all the nineteenth century, 
which begins in 1800, as it had anſwered for the 
preceding century. + Again he ſays, © Thus the 
xxrt century, which begins with 2100.” Alſo, 
Thus the epacts of this preſent century, which 
Prone 07 ß 4 Corre- 


& Dans le cas od Yon iroit de 1999 à 1899, il faudroit donc 
| Ster le movement d'un jour, parce que Panne 1800, fouffrira une 
diminution d'un jour, et que les cent ans compris entre 1799 et 
»899- ont que 24 bifſextiles,” | | 
4 * Ia mine be C dans la table gönstale ſerviraipour tout le 
RIX* kedle qui commence en 1800, comme elle avoit ſervi pour 
le \fiecle procedent, * 1 Lande's * Tome II. page 
24% 
1 * Ain le XXII. eee 2 2100, ” &c. Aſtrono- 
mie, Tome II. page 243. See alſo ads Chronology, page 22.7 


ä 2 
correſpond. to the ſame golden numbers, are leſs by 
unity than the epacts before 1700, becauſe, that ſe- 

cular year not having been biſſextile, the new moons 

are found a day more lat.“. | 
Again, M. de la Lande, in his diſcourſe. on | the 

Gregorian Calendar, ſays, *: In order that the vernal 

equinox. may not hereafter deviate from the 21ſt of 

March, it is {aid that the leap years, which take place 

every four years, can no longer happen in the ſecular | 

years 1700, 1800, 1900, but only in the year 2000 

and ſo on for ever. Thus, the three ſecular years 

being always common years, the fourth hall be was 
year, in the order following. 


1600. bil.” 2100 com. 2600 com. 3 100 com. 
1700 com. 220⁰ com. 2700 com, 3200 biff. me 
1800 com. 2300 com, 2800 biſſ. 3300 com. 
1900 com. 2400 biſſ. 2900 com, 3400 com. 
2000 "Bl." 2 508 com. E " IE com. 1 


* 


Wo DT! 


They e chat all the years of which the ſecular 
number is diviſible by 4, will be biſſextile, as 16, 20, 


, * Ainſi les Epactes de ce fiecleci, qui repondent aux memes 
Nombres d' Or, ſont moindres d'une unite que les Epactes avant 
1700, parce que cette annee ſeculaire n'ayant pas ètè biſſextile, les 
nouvelles Lunes ſe trouvent un jour plus tard.” ' Expoſition du 
Calcul Aſtronomique par M. de la Lande. Faris 1762, pages 8 

and 9. | 


y * — PI * 1 Dd . * 


Tome l. Page 5. 


che laſt + years are diviſible by 43. 

-Laſtly,” M. de la Lande ſays, The 4 
common ſecular year, ſuch as 1 800, f &c. Hence, 
ſince 1800 is a ſecular year, it is reh te. v. 
the kid year of a century. 

M. Preſtet, ſpeaking of the de, Fc follows. 
« The firſt revolution of the epacts, which we here 
ſhow, anſwers ſor the preſent century, until the year 


ow which, is. ines Indeed n, n 


45 * ey | Fear 

® « Pour = A — ensssg de printemps ne . paiſſs pas 

< loigner du 21 de mars, il eſt dit que les annees, biſſextiles, qui 
avoient lieu de quatre ans en quatre ans, n'auront plus lieu dans 
les annces ſeculaires 1700, 1800, 1900, mais ſeulement Pan 2000 


et ainſi de ſuite à perpẽtuitẽ ; de forte que trois annces ſeculaires 


ſoĩent toujours Pm. 5 et la quatrieme e dans Fordre 
fuivant : . 6 | 
1600 bill: © 2160 com. 2600 com. * 3100 com. 
17 com-. 2200 com. 270 com. 3200 biff. 
1800 com. 2300 com. 2800 biſſc 3300 com. 
1900 com. 2400 biſſ. 2900 com. 3400 com. 
2000 bil 2500 com. 3000 com. 3300 com. 
On voit que toutes les annees dont le nombre ſeculaire eſt divi- 
fible par 4, ſeront biſſextiles, comme 16, 20, 24, 28, de meme 


5 = les autres annees dont les. dernieres chiffres ſont diviſibles par 


Aſtronomie, Tome IE page 220. 
= « L!cepoque d'une annee ſeculaire.commune, telle que 1800,” 


c&c. Aſtronomie, Tome II. page 83, 


* La premiere revolution des Epactes, qu' on expoſe, ici, ſert 
pour le ſiecle od nous ſommes, juſques à Tanne 1900 qui n'y eſt 
pas compriſe,” Nouveaux —— Mathematiques, Paris Ow 


the period in which he lived; it is plairf M. Preſtet 
underſtood the eighteenth century would begin with 
the year marked 1700. And hence, the' nineteenth 
century commenced with the year marked 1800. 

of the Calendar, ſays, But as this ſuppreſſion of 
great by - 5 h. 20, ſince there are only 18 h. 40 to 
ſubtract; therefore, the three fucceſſive oenturial 
years are made common, and the fourth becomes 

leap year. Thus the years 1700, 1800 and 1900, 
are common years, and 2000 is leap year.” Again, 
in ſhowing the method of finding the epact. The 
1700 until 1800. But it ſuffers a modification at 
which taking a day from the year, neceſſarih changes 
the age of the moon.“ 9 Hence, the _—_— 1800 is 


e beendet see ae 


: erh 

4 nene bee ſuppreſſion de bahnseblkertle au eb. 
mencement du ſiecle, eſt trop forte de 5h 200, puifqu* i y a que 
18h 30% X retraneher, on ne fait la centieme anne, commune, 
que pendant trois ſioeles conſceutifs, & dans le quatrieme, elle 
redivient bifſertile. Ainfi les annbes 1900, 180 & 1900 font 
des annees communes, & eee 2 Neath 
matiques, Tome VI. page 119. n 

$ «La regle que nous — — — * 
puis 1700 juſqu'a 1800. Mais elle ſouffre une modification i cha- 
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. ſeven tables, of which the f 


28 
7 lowing i is an enn lelsrbm theartde Cycrt 


: Solar in the Encyclope die, ou Dictionnaire Uni. 
verſel Raifonne' des Connoiſſances Humaines. 


44 The: firſt of theſe tables will anſwer” forthe s cen- 
tury which began with the year 1600; the ſecond 
for the centuries which commenced with the years 


1700, 2700, 2500, 29 0, 3300; &c., and thus in a 
ſeries of every 400 years; in like manner the third 
for the years 1800, 2200, 2600, 3000, 3400, &c. 


the fourth for the years 1900, until 2100 2300 
until 2500, 2700 until 2900, 3100 until 3 300, 3500 


-ungil 3700 c. N N ody ag dT FETY 07 


in, in page 604. Thus. hey form by this 
centuries which commence with the years — 500, 
\8cezziths ſecond for thoſe of the years 1700, 2600, 
-&c:, the third for thoſe: of the years 1800, 2700, 


| —— the for thoſe of . * 1900, 


BORE 2 "INS 9. NAD. 71. 2000, 
que fiecle, 2 bend de 7 - omiſſion de la biſſextile qui nab un jour 
à Pannee, change necefſairement Page de la Lune.” - Cours de Ma- 
thematiques, Tome VI. page 139. See alſo Nouveau 'Traite de 


* &c. par M. Bouguer, Paris 1781, page 154. 
I La premiere de ces tables ſera pour le ſiecle qui à commence 


. Pannee. 1600; la ſecond pour les ſiecles qui commencent par 


les annees 1700, 2100, 2500, 2900, 3300, &c. and ainſi de ſuite 


de 400 en 4003 de meme la troiſieme pour les annees'1800, 2200, 


2600, 3000, 3400, &c. la quatrieme pour les annees 1900 juſqu' 
a 2100, 2300, juſqu' a 2500, 2700 juſqu* a 2900, 3100 juſqu 
a 3300, 3500. juſqu a 3700 Kc. Verdon 7725 918 XII 
page 60g. 


/ 


1 29 
2000, 2900, /&c., che fifth for thoſe of the years 
2800 3000, &c., the ſixth for thoſe of 2 100, 3100, 
4200, '&c., the ſeventh for thoſe of the years 2 300, 
2400, 3300; Kc. In ſuch a manner; that after hav= 
ing ranged theſe ſeven tables vertically, the one be. 
fide / the other, they write below, the figures of the 
een in the following order - 51:44 g 
end eh e 05 888 


OO e, l . , 6 e 


* 


s br 0 90 2100 22⁰⁰ , 
ihnen l | 2000 2 2 4; 


} 


©2500 446055 270 TOO) 3000 — 33⁰⁰ 
1 p go 1 N 2800 Hrs a0 ro ning 


and ſo of the reſt. n 007 1 tw Heng 
They ſee that in dis edble-the ſecular years follow 
themſelves immediately in each horizontal line, with 
this exception, that the years which ought to be leap 
years are placed immediately under the preceding 
ſecular year, becauſe that the ſolar e continues 

to __ the ſame during 200 o years. r | 
(EA Gen EARS WE, 327  _ 


1 


v0 Aink on . par ce moyen e dont la premi- 
ere ſera pour le ſiecles qui commencent par les ann&es 1600, 2500, 
&c. la ſeconde pour ceux des années 1700, 2600, &c. la troiſi- 
eme pour ceux des annees 1800, 2700, 2800, &c., la quatrieme 

pour ceux des:annees 1900, 2000, 2900, &c., la cinquieme pour 
ceux des annces 2100, 3000, &c., la ſixieme pour ceux de 2100, 
3100, 3200, &e., la ſeptieme pour ceux des annees 2300, 2400, 
3300, & c. De ſort qu' apres avoir range ſe ſept tables verticale- 


F 


vations faites en pluſieurs voyages par order de fa 


Take "theſe epochs of the revolutions with the 
numbers 1 and 11 to the” year 1800 for this ceritury, 
aid 1700 for the following: * Hence, according to 


The following 1 n next 
ae of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter after a given day 
fed month and year; given in a book print- 


graphie, avec divers Fraitez Aſtronomiques par Meſ- 
fieurs de l' Academie Royales des Sciences. 


to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the ſe- 
venteenth century began with the year 1600; the 
eighteenth with 1700; and, conſequently; the nine- 


eee 1 P- 


+. SN r ats ar 40179 nel The 
went leb unes A coté des autres, al a ee 6 


ORD III ale An 


HH q e Awë˙-•m̃ u v. n VII. 
1600 1700 —— 1900 ee * 220 2300 
1 . 2000 | EP 2400 


8 2600 2700 2900 3000 3100 3300 
and e ee foie "RE HERO M f af nite wy 

On voit que dans cette table les be Webb falvant im- 
—— dans chaque rang horizontal avec cette exception 


que les annees qui doivent tre biſſextiles ſont places immediate- 


ment au- deſſous de Vannee ſeculaire precedent; ee le fycle 


 Filaire continue alors a Ctre le meme pendant 200 ans. 


1 Accipe bas epochas revolutionum cum numeris 1 & 11 ad 
annum 1600 = hoc ſeculo, & 1 ”ue pro ſequenti. | | 


31 
The following narrative of thisYubje& is aged 
from: Pye's Carmen Seculare for the year .1 800. © >. 
The controverſy about the commencement of 
ui nineteenth century, which has lately ſo much 


occupied the public mind, being of conſequence to 
me, who am officially called on to give a public opi- 


nion on it, I very early turned my thoughts to the 


ſubject, and ſoon adopted the notion moſt generally 
received, that January iſt, $864, n al * 
day of the nineteenth century. 


I found, however, all ad: dow from for. 


mer precedents againſt me; I found that the ſecular 
maſque of Dryden was performed at Drury Lane 
theatre early in the year 1700; and that Prior's Car- 
men Seculare was written for the ſame year, and 
obviouſly for the firſt of January. "Theſe examples 


were ſufficient authority for me, independently of 


their ſhowing the received opinion of that time. I 
found alſo in the ſchedule to the act of parliament 
for altering the ſtyle, and which is printed in all the 
Common Prayer Books, theſe words For the next 
century, that is, from the yu 1800 to the year mw_—_ 
incluſive.” * 


In the French EF" 105 Lettre "Is 


2 we ans « 1 nen en 20505 en Wee en 
e een eng 


- Though 5 meaning of this is very rs J yet, like ſome n | 


parts of other Acts 1 2 it is not very e expreſſed. 
See the next note. 
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2100 &c. en un mot au commencement de chacun 


And again, under Cycle Solaire, explaining the tables, 


it ſays, La premiere de ces tables ſera pour le ſiecle 


qui a ceommence par l'annee 1600; la ſecond pour 
les ſiecles qui commencent Hor les Annes * 2 boo, 


2609s 2900, ee Se. n Ne 
There is yet a eee . ng from the 


kiftory. af [the; inſtitution, of the Chriſtian era, as it 
is uſually ealled, though now known not to be rec- 


koned from the pk? birth of our Saviour, but which 
makes no n rith PE to the a woo 
tion. 

A native 5 £Scythia, "Fre 8 fo KEI 
* his ſtature, who exerciſed the function of Abbot 


at Rome, in the ſixth century, thinking it diſgraceful 


that the Chriſtians ſhould reckon their years from 


the foundation of a city which was the ſeat of their 
perſecutors, reſolved to introduce a new era from 
the birth of Chriſt, which he fixed on the 25th of 


December, in the year of Rome 753; but to accom- 


modate it to the Roman Calendar, he reckoned from 


the firſt of January enſuing, in the manner that he 
exemplified by the following table of the firſt cen- 
tury, and on which: the calculation of the beginning 
and cloſe of the century juſt commenced in the table 


in our Common Prayer Books is founded. 


* * - - . * 
E 8 : | * 
4 1 n ; 1 
1 
- N - 1 . 


4% 
33 
1 9 10 11 2 
1 e en e 
13 14 15 16 17 1 19 20 21 22 25 24 
3 1 1 yk 1 1 % i 371 ot 2G 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 e 096. 
1 "vey t: 44-7 3:3;T, -þ 51 
Thus much for authority; it now remains to 
ſhow how the difference of opinion has ariſen. 
Thoſe who maintain that the nineteenth century 
does not begin till January 1801, conſider the year 
One to mean the whole of the firſt year from o to 1. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who, following the above 
authorities, conſider it as commencing January 1, 
1800, conceiving 1800 not to mean the 180oth 
year, but that atom of time, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, paſt before we can ſay it is, that marks 
the completion of the 1 800th year from Chriſt; as 
one o'clock does the completion of the firſt hour: 
marking the .cardinal number of the year from that 
event, and not * ordinal number of 4 the Fear It 
* This may reli be iluſtrated by an AB Phe an indict- 
ment being ſet aſide, becauſe it ſtated that the crime was. committed 
between the hours of four and five, which was impoſſible z it ſhould 
have been between four and five o'clock. ox the moſt awful event 
that ever happened, the ninth hour is uſed for the completion of 
that hour, or, as we ſhould now ſay, nine o'clock. Matthew 
| xvii. 46. Mark xv. 34. The Romans reckoned their hours 
in this manner, and ſometimes their years, otherwiſe the precept 
of Horace, « Nonum prematur in annum,” has been always wrong 
n * | 4 
1 | 
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| muſt be acknowledged that Bascſos, and after him 


Blair and Playfair, reckon according to the laſt mode; 
not ſo Cardanus Rider, and I preſume is as good 
authority. He, in his Chronology for the preſent 
year, to. take one ſplendid example for many, tells 
us Lord Nelſon's victory happened 1798 years after 

Chriſt, and that it is two years ſince it happened.“ 
The hours of the day on a clock, the mile- tones 
on the road, a carpenter's/ rule, the manner of rec- 


Ts 2 the degrees of latitude and longitude from 
che equator, or the firſt meridian all confirm this 
hypotheſis, as marking not the whole ſpaces of their 


reſpective meaſures, but the end of them, and eſpe- 
cially the years of a man's life. When a man ſays 


he is thirty, he does not mean that he is in his thir- 


tieth year, but that poi 4 5 have 5 ana ſince 
his birth. T „ 
Having ſaid thus anos in 6. of apfel and 


| * authorities T follow, I beg leave to deprecate the 
reſentment of thoſe who are of a different opinion, 
for they are in general very warm in their cauſe. 1 


do not poſitively inſiſt that — 0 wrE 5 
pho gr nf apr _— r 00 008 wh 
; 1 3 Ailtinguilhed. charafiers of the laſt 
yearz it is thus deſcribed eee i. 1 16 cn accords 
ing to the table of Dionyſius. 

- + The firſt of January e her i een to-the common 
ara, he birth-day af Chriſt; and, as Pope le pn Ga 

Is but the funeral of the former year.” Ds ©. 


* 
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I am in the wrong, ſhould I happen to be 


1o; a favour I have ſeldom had . by om 
WH whom I have argued viva voce.” 
| 1 u well Lach, that the Roan Jubilee; ce 
lebraked for many centuries with great ſolemnity, 
was always held in the ſecular year—or that of which 
the date was even hundreds, as the beginning of the 
century. And, hence, if this inſtitution had been 
adapted to the Chriſtian zra, and continued to the 
preſent period, it would have been celebrated in 
1800, as the firſt year of the nineteenth century. 
The teſtimonies of many eminent men might be 
given to ſhow, that it is always the number of years 
elapſed ſince the common epoch of the Chriſtian æra, 
by which the current year is marked. As it is, how- 
ever, unneceſſary to multiply examples, we ſhall 
confine . ourſelves to the following paſſage from M. 
de la Lande's Aſtronomical Tables, page 9. 
he table of equation hath been calculated for 
1806; and its diminution for a an is n! in 
Table V.“ 
But after a new reviſal, M. de Lambre hath 
found that the table was more exact for the end of 


September 1801, or 1801 and 74 hundreds,” * 8 
There- | 


_ * « La table equation I ẽtẽ calculee pour 1800, et Ton trouve 
dans Ia table V. ſa diminution pour un fiecle.” 

Mais apres une nouvelle reviſion, M. de Lambre a trouve que 
la table etoit ON _ la fin de September 1801, ou how: 


et 74 centiemes,” 


Therefore, at the end of the month of December 
| of the year marked 1801, there will be 1802 years 
of the æra completed; and hence, the eighteenth 
century terminated with the end of the year marked 
1799, and the nineteenth cenfury began with the 
firſt day of January 1800. ES T 
As it is unneceſſary to multiply e 3 
| 8 to ſhow that the ei ighteenth century ended 


With the year marked 1799, and the nineteenth cen- 


tury commenced with the firſt day of the year mark- 
- ed 1800: we ſhall conelude this part of the ſubject 
with the following familiar illuſtrations. 

Let it be ſuppoſed that a man was born at the firſt 
inſtant of our æra, and that he had lived more than 
a hundred years, While he was in his firſt year, or 
leſs than twelve months old, he would be ſaid to be 
o year old; while he was in his ſecond year, he 
would be one year old and part of another; and dur- 
ing the time he was in his hundredth year, he would 
be 99 years old and part of another year, and his 
age would have been dated accordingly. Hence his 
hundredth year would have been completed with the 
end of December of the year dated 99. Now, ſince 
he was ſuppoſed to have been born at the commence; 
ment of the zra, the firſt century would, therefore, 


— terminated with the end of December of the year 

marked 99. It hence, obviouſly follows, that the 
eighteenth century ended with the laſt moment of 
the year dated 1799, and the nineteenth century 
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hour, In like manner, if any phemomenon, as that 


37 
ek at the e ;nftant, or s * kin 


day of the year marked 1800. 


Again, let the day be ſuppoſed to begin a at any 


given inſtant, as that of apparent noon, or when 


the ſun's. center is in the meridian. Then, al- 


though the firſt hour is that which is contained be- 


tween noon and one o'clock, yet if any particular 


event was to happen at any given inſtant of that pe- 


riod, it is preſumed that no perſon would mark the 
time of that event by 1; nor that which might hap- 
pen at any inſtant of the interval between 1 and 2, 
by 2. Hence, the day being ſuppoſed to be divided 
into 24 equal parts, and numbered according to the 
method uſed by aſtronomers: If, then, a phenomenon 
was obſerved at 41 24” after the time of the ſun's 
tranſit, it would be written down oh. 41' 24” ;* and 

not th. 41“ 24, as would be done by thoſe who 
an for the firſt year of the æra being denomi- 
nated 1, And if the beginning of a ſolar eclipſe was 


obſerved at 36' 52” after one; then as one hour and 


36 52" of another hour had expired ſince noon ; the 
time of this obſervation would, therefore, be written 
down th. 36' 52", and not 2h. 36' 52". Again, if 
another obſervation was made at 18' 46” after the 
23d hour, it would be written down 23h. 18' 46". 
This obſervation, therefore, was made in the 24th 


p the Morning Poſt of May 6th, the time of high water at 


London is faid to be « Afternoon 2 min. after o.“ 
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El an occultation, &c. was obſerved on the 23d day 


of November 1799, then as there were 1 799 years, 


and till the 23d of November of another year ex- 
pired ſince the epoch of our æra; it is hence evident, 


that the above obſervation was made in the eighteenth 


| hundreth year; and, of courſe, the eighteenth cen- 


tury terminated with the end of the year marked 1799, 


and the nineteenth century commenced- with che be- 


ginning of the year dated 1800. 


_ *?To the Navigator, alſo, this will be ſelf Cw; 


for he does not mark down his diſtance, before he 
has actually run that diſtance ; that is, he does not 
write down the diſtance which the ſhip has run in 
any given interval, as one hour, at the beginning of 


chat hour, but at the end of it. The fame may be 
* to travellers upon a road, &. 


Were it thought neceſſary, many more arguments 


= might be adduced in ſupport of the firſt year of the 


Chriſtian zra being dated o, and conſequently, that 
the eighteenth century ended with the laſt day of the 
year marked 1799, and the nineteenth century. . 
gan with the firſt day of the year dated 1800. It, 
therefore, only remains to anſwer thoſe objeRtions 
which are commonly made to it. 

One of the principal arguments uſed by het advo- 
eates for the nineteenth century not commencing till 
the beginning of the year marked 1801, is contained 


in che W quere, and which: i is commonly put 
| * with 


1 
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with ſheer; Nould you take nincty-nine guineas for u 
hundred ? To thoſe perſons the following reply may 


be made 3 [Would you give one hundred and one guineat 


for "a hundred; It is evident that none of theſe queſ- 
tions are applicable to the point, and that the one is 
as much to the purpoſe as the other. | 

It has alſo been aſked, by thoſe who propoſe the 


_ hiliereenth' century to begin with the year 1801, F 


any thing remarkable happened in the year 0? It may 
be replied, Did any thing remarkable happen in the 
fear 1 ? It has however been ſhown, that in the year 
6, a very remarkable total eclipſe of the moon haps 
pened January gth old ſtile. That the year o began 
pon Thurſday old ſtile, or upon Saturday new tile; 
That the golden number for the year o is 1, the do- 
minical letters D. C., and the epact 6d. Th. 100 1. 
That. the year o was a leap year, and that there were 
two days of difference between the old and ne ſtiles. 
Determined upon the ſame principles, and with the 
ſame degree of certainty that the firſt day of the year 
1800 is found to have been Wedneſday; or that the 
year 10000 will begin upon Saturday new ſtile ; er 
that the ring of Saturn will difappear 27th September 
1891; or laſtly, that the planet Venus will appear 
like a black round ſpot, upon the ſun's diſk, upwards 
of Jh. 52“, in the afternoon of Monday, June 44th, 
2984. It has alſo been ſhown that the fun's longlie- 
tude October 17th at 8 hours A. M. at Aberdeen in 
S ___ the 


the year 6 was 622 18 2973. And the places of 
the ſun, and moon, and of all the planets then known, 
have been given for the firſt inſtant of the year o, 
according to the moſt celebrated aſtronomers. What 
farther evidence, therefore, can there be ſtill wanting 
to £3066 that the firſt * 5 our æra is nem 
ed o? F099: 
V ther ee cal is deduced 1 he | 
uſual way of expreſſing the year, either according 
to the manner of lawyers, or by the Latin phraſes; 
of which; however, the firſt is evidently deduced from 
the laſt. In law deeds, &c. it is not uncommon to 
ſay, In the year of our Lord,” &c. Alſo, the La- 
til phraſe, Anno Domini, x ſignifies, © In the year of 
our Lord; Anno Chriſti, © In the year of Chriſt. 
To theſe it may be very briefly anſwered, that as 
upwards of five hundred years had elapſed from the 
birth of Chriſt, before the Chriſtian æra was adopt- 
or the! N year, ere of the noel or the 
Th Fear 
„ The e Anno Domiini es to be or any other 
or, being an elliptic phraſe, we may as well ſupply perafto as 
eurrente, the latter, however, is the meaning in which it is com- 
monly taken in our tranſlation, In the year of our Lord ; but in the 
ſenſe aſtronomers, muſt uſe it, means the year ſo called, that is, 
1800, although it ended the laſt day of the preceding December. 
Vo.ide in Eutropius (page 2, &c.) the uſe of the word Milliari- 
um, in the ablative without a prepoſition, which can admit of n no 
other meaning but the end of the mile. 
+ The vulgar æra of Canisr's birth was never ſettled till the 


year 527, when 1 Exiguus, a Roman Abbot, fixed it to 
the 


4¹ 


— of Chriſt s birth, was not e determin- 
N ee eee The com- 


N. * . | mon 


the end of the 4713th year of the Juan period, lich was four 
years/ 00 late. Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, London 1778, page 384. 
That the difference between the æras that take their name from 
Chriſt, may be better underſtood, we are to take notice, that Di- 
onyſrus, called Exiguus, was the author of this zra five hundred 
fears after Chriſt, from which time they began to reckon from the 
Nativity or Incarnation of Chriſt ; whereas before they uſed to 
number their years by the Conſuls, and from the building of Rome, 
in the Roman Empire ; and out of it by the years of each king's 
reign. This æra, ſometimes called from its author, the Dionyſſan, 
is by no means to be looked upon as exact and agreeable to hiſ- 


* 


tory. For it is not yet ſettled, whether it was the firſt, ſecond, 


third, fourth, or fifth, year before the yulgar æra that rl _ 
born. Gregory's Aſtronomy, Vol. I. page 251. | 
Epoch of Chriſt, is the common epoch chrougtout Earope; at com- 
— at the ſuppoſed time of our Saviour's nativity, December 
253 or rather, according to the uſual account, from his Circumci- 
Gon, or the 1ſt of January. The author of this epoch: was an 
Abbot of Rome, one Dionyſius Exiguus, a Scythian, about the 
year 507 or 527. Hutton's Dictionary, Vol. I. page 433. 
The prodigious difference there is between the Septuagint Bible 
and the Vulgate, in point of chronology, occaſions an embarraſſ- 
ment, which is the more difficult to avoid, as we cannot poſitively 
ſay on which ſide the error lies. The Greek Bible counts, for 
example, from the creation of the world to the birth of Abraham, 
1500 years more than the Hebrew and Latin Bibles, & c. How 
difficult is it to aſcertain the years of the judges of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, in the Bible ? What darkneſs is ſpread over the ſucceſſion of 
the kings of Judah and Iſrael ? The calculation of time is there ſo. 
innecurate, that the ſcripture never marks whether they are cur- 
"Ra 1313 dent 
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mon received opinion is, Wnn Iyrare 
before the vulgar epoch of his birth, or common 


epoch of the Chriſtian æra. This opinion was firſt 
given by R. P. Decherius, about the year 1617. 
Kepler made the true era of Chriſt's birth anticipate 


the vulgar ra by 5 years. M. Ant. Capellus by 6 
years; whereas Profeſſor Sturmius, by very good 


arguments, ſhows there is a differetce of 7 2 


years. / 


Since, therefore, the eee de Chriſtian 
æra is not accurately fettled ; ; differing, by common 


5 ; confent, from the oh: ra * 4 Years 3 and as the 


955 . years 


rent or complete yer | Encyclopedia ve Vol. TV. page 
756. | | * 


Chriſtianity way had cables near 1200 PS OF; A 


es many years had paſſed fince the birth of our Savi- 


our. They ſaw clearly that the vulgar era was defective, but it 


was a long time before they could comprehend that it required 
four whole years to make up the period. Abbe Denis the little, 


who, in the year 532, was the firſt among the Chriſtians to form 
the era of that grand epoch, and te count the - years from that 


time, in order to make their chronology altogether Chriſtian, erred 


in his calculation, and led all Europe into his error. They count 
x32 contrary. opinions of different authors concerning the year in 


which the Meffiah appeared on earth. M. Vallemorit names 64 of 


chem, and all celebrated writers. Among alt theſe atthors, ors; hows 


ever, there is none that reckon more that 7000, nor leſs than 3700 
' years. - But even this difference is enormous. The moſt mode- 
rate fix the birth of Chriſt in the goooth year of the world.” 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. IV. page 757, See ard Kepler' 3 


book of the year wherein Chriſt was born. 4 


# © * 
9 
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years of our æra are reckoned from the vulgar epochz 
is it not abſurd to call any given year of the vulgar 
ra, Anno Domini, or Anno Chriſti, when it is known 
to be about 4 years leſs than the truth? Theſe ex- 
preſſions had, no doubt, been adopted by thoſe who 
Chriſt ; which, as we have already mentioned, was 
not adopted till upwards of 500 years after the epoch 
of the æra. And theſe expreſſions being once ad- 
mitted, were adopted by others, and ſo handed down 
to the preſent time. It is, however, very eaſy to 
perceive, that theſe expreſſions, as well as many paſ- 
ſages of the bible, were written only in order to ac- 
commodate them to the underſtanding of the com- 


mon rank of men. Thus Paul, addreffing himſelf = 


to the Romans, ſays, I ſpeak after the manner of 
men, becauſe of the infirmities of your fleſh;** which - 
being applied to the preſent ſubject, is, that Paul did 
not ſpeak to them after the manner of the aſtronomer 
or natural philoſopher, other wiſe he would neither 
have been believed nor underſtood, Again, The 
Holy Scriptures,” ſays Varenius, © in Phyſical mat- 
ters, always ſpeak according to appearances, and the 
capacity of the vulgar; as where the moos is ſaid to 
be a great light, created to give light in the night, (Gen. 
i, 16); though the moon be not great in reſpect of 
the earth and fixed ſtars, nor hath any light 1 in itſelf; 
neither 
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neither doth it give light to the earth every night. 
Thus the /n is ſaid to go forth from ibe end of the 
heavens, and to haſte to it again, (Pſal. xix. 6. Eccl. i. 
15); whereas in truth there is no ſuch end to be 
found. 80 in the book of Fob: (ix. 6. xxviii. 24), 
the earth is ſaid to be of a plane and ſquaro figure, 
underpropped and ſupported with pillars; which is 
not to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, as even the 
moſt ignorant may perceive. More places might be 
quoted, but theſe are ſufficient ; for the holy Scrip- 
tures were not given us to philoſophize by, but to 
increaſe our piety. 3 Laſtly, Sir Ifaac Newton, 
{ſpeaking of light and colours, ſays, And if at any 
time I ſpeak of light and rays as coloured or endued 
with colours, I would be underſtood to ſpeak not 
philofophically and properly, but groſsly, and ac- 
cording to ſuch conceptions as vulgar people in ſee- 
ing all theſe Sa would be apt to frame.” | 


There 
29 ® Varenius Univerſal Geography, Vol. I. page 73- See alſo 
Detham's Aſtro-Theology, preliminary diſcourſe, page 12; Aſtro- 
nomie par M. de la Lande, Tome L page 418; Ozanam's Curſus 
Mathematicus, Vol. V. page 97. Galilei  Syſtema Coſmicum, 
page 669. Martin's Philoſophical Grammar, page 142, &c. In 
this laſt book is the following paſſage, I eſteem the Bible not 
only a juſt Hiſtory of Facts, but a divine Revelation, and the beſt 
| Syſtem of natural Religion in being; but I am ſo far from think- 
ing that we are to be directed in our Sentiments of natural Sci- 
ence, eſpecially Phelofſophy and Aftronomy, by the Scriptures, that T 
am apt to believe thoſe Sciences, as they are now and truly under- 
ſtood, were entirely unknown to the Writers of thoſe Books. 
7 Newton's Optics, Book I. page 90, London 1704. 


There are many bad expreſſions in our language; 
' which, however, we fhall not enumerate, As Hot 
tending to illuſtrate the preſent K 
Again, with reſpect to the expreſſion Anno M = | 
that is, In the year of the world,—there is ſtill a much 
greater degree of uncertainty in the year of its crea- 
tion, than in the epoch of the Chriſtian æra. According 
to Gaſſendus, the world was created 3950 years before 
the common æra of the birth of Chrift.* According 
to Hevelius, 3963 years; Petavius, 3983 years; 
others place the creation 5199 years before Chriſt. f 
The common opinion, however, is, that the world 
was created 4007 years before the vulgar epoch of 
Chriſt, or 4008 years before the year of Chriſt 1. 4 
The Greek Church, and the Emperors of the Eaſt, 
uſed an epoch of the creation which was much more 


ancient, and makes the world to have been created 


5509 years before the coming of Chriſt. F Some of 
the Grecians reckoned ſtill more, namely, 5624 
years. || And if the records of the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians and Chineſe, can be credited, aſtronomical 
obſervations and calculations were made many thou- 

* Inſtitutio Aſtronomica, London 1675, page 3 IE. 

+ Gregory's Aſtronomy, Vol. I. page 252. 

+ Hutton's Dictionary, Vol. I. page 434. The Moſaic Theory 
of the Earth, page 105. | 

$ Keil's Aſtronomy, page 266. 


| Aſtronomie par M. de la Lande, Tome n. page 1 89. See 
alſo Playfair's Chronology, Table xxv11. page 323. 


* 
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ſand years before our account of the creation. Hence 
the abſurdity of the phraſe;4uno. Mundi, when it is 
impoſſible 0.9 plotter banded world was 
fene . F e 
From 3 1s. ee 1 ** 
Nandi is very vague and incorrect, even much more 
ſo than thoſe of Anno Domini, or Auna Chriſti. And, 
therefore, the concluſion in fayour of the nineteenth 
century. beginning with the firſt day of the year dated 
1801, deduced from theſe premiſes, cannot be true. 
Ie i is the reſult, therefore, either of i Ignorance, or pro- 
bably rather to conform to common cuſtom, for any 
perſon to uſe the expreſſion Anno Domini, when he 
knows he is at leaſt four years wrong, if he date the 
year from the vulgar epoch of the birth of Chriſt : 
and ſtill much more ſo with reſpect to the expreſſion 
Anno Mundi; ſince there may be an uncertainty of 
ſeveral thouſand years in 150 common . of the 
creation of the world, 
It has alſo been ſaid, — cau an eee "op 
about the commencement of the century ? By whom, pray, 
were years, ſeaſons, centuries, &c. ſettled and deter- 
mined ? Is it not the aſtronomer, and none elſe? It 
is only the aſtronomer who can determine the exact 
quantity of the ſolar or tropical, the anomaliſtic, ſi- 
gerial, and lunar years. It is only the aſtronomer 
who can predict the various celeſtial phenomena for 


time preſent, paſt, and to come. It i is only the aſtro- 
| nomer 


47 
nomer who is able to detect the fallacy of the mode 

of reckoning uſed by chronologers prior to the Chriſ- 
tian æra; and the method he takes for that purpoſe 
is ſure, and upon the ſame certain principles as the 
Elements of Euclid; but the limits of this tract will 


not admit of it to be exemplified. — 
abſurdity of the above quere is evident. 

Having now ſhown by many infallible arguments, 
which it is unneceſſary to recapitulate here, that the 
firſt year of our æra, as well as that of every other 
zra, is, and ought to be denominated o- And hav- 
ing ſhown from the united teſtimonies of ſeveral 


Hence, the 


eminent men, that the nineteenth century com- 


menced the firſt day of the year marked 1800—And 
alſo, having anſwered the principal objections which 
have been made thereto—We ſhall therefore con- 


clude with the following extracts from ſome of the 


public papers, as they contain ſeveral . not 
mentioned in the preceding tract. : 

The author, indeed, reprets that his time did not 
permit him to enlarge more upon this ſubject. This 
he preſents to the public, merely as a haſty ſketch, 
publiſhed at the repeated n. of many of 
his acquaintance. 
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APPENDIX, 


"4 | CONTAINING 


1 


5 

Extracts from fene Letters which have PAT in the 
public Papers, relative to the Commencement of . 
Nineteenth Century. 4 


1 


IN ſome of the following extracts Cardinal and Ordinal numbers 
are mentioned ; for the ſake, therefore, of ſome of our readers, 
it will be Oy to define them. | 


X. 


F 


tl CaRDIxAIL. number is that which expreſſes the quantity of 
units contained in that number, as one, 7490, three, &c. or 1, 2, 3, 
c. in which there are 1, 2, 3, &c. units contained. 


II. | 

An OzDvixar number is that which expreſſes the order in which 

any quantity or number is placed; as in the Fh, ſecond, ** 
rit, a 3rd, &e, orders. 


Donor „„ 060 


Tuis part of the Appendix is extracted from a London paper, of 
date 28th September 1798, and ſigned CENTURTOx. It is 
G | witten 


9 2. 

| " > 
. 
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* written by a perſon who appears to have paid more than, ordi- 

4 nary attention to this ſubject; and contains ſeveral arguments 

nut taken notice of in the preceding tract; which, it is 8 
ſumed, will be en to many of our readers. 
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APPENDIX, No. I. 


A PEW, eee on ſome of the "6 RIFE letters of 
the Seven Wife men, in one of the laſt monthly publications, upon 
the year o and the end of the Century, may not be unentertaining 
to thoſe of your Readers, by this time, I ſuppoſe, a great majo- 
rity of them, who have convinced themſelves that the _— of 
the Aſtronomer Royal and Dr. Herſchel upon that ſubject is the 
; right one. 

One of. thoſe ſetter-writers fi igns himſelf G but with a 
Foul great enough for an OMEGA, fince he aſſerts, ſtout and cou- 
Tageous, that the notion of a year o, which 1 is the foundation of 
cardinal numbers applied to years, is © outrageous of the common 
ſenſe and common practice of mankind ;” and to convince us there 
is no ſuch thing, very curiouſly inſtances the years. of the King's 
reign, of the American Independence, and the French Republic; 

to which never any but ordinal numbers are applied! I have now 

before me a Paris and a Lille Calendrier, one of which ſays 1 it B, 
cc pour la 2 de annee Republicaine,” and the other calls itſelf, Ca- 
lendrier-de Pan 2 de la Republique Francoife,” meaning preciſely the 
ſame things. And an 6” which we have ſeen upon their News- 

papers for this twelvemonth paſt, and « Pant „* which we ſhall 
 now-ſce, as they are juſt beginning their 7th year, are juſt as well 
underſtood by every Frenchman to be the fixth and ſeventh year, 
as if the ordinal nouns repreſented by thoſe cyphers had been writ- 

en at length, and as Louis 9unze,. and Louis ſeize, are underſtood 

by them, and by us too, · to mean quinzieme et ſeizeime de ce nom. 

But the cardinal nouns A, ſept, quinze and ſeize. are monoſyllabſes 

8 | (ab 
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lat leaſt in proſe), and their ordinals are triſyllables. The firſt 
preat purpoſe. of ſpeech is to communicate our thoughts; and the 
Tecond is to do it with diſpatch ; . whence ariſes the ſo very frequent 
uſe in the French language of cardinal nouns in letter, for ordinals 
in ſpirit. Thus, amongſt other inſtances ; when two ordinal nouns 
are connected by a conjunction, the firſt is curtailed to a cardinal 
form; and were I ſpeaking of the trouble of refuting cavils found- 
ed in ignorance of the idiom in which ſome people pretend to be 
crities, I might ſay, c'eſt la cing (inſtead of —_— EY 
per theta art: 02 r N f 
I obſerved, Sir, in your paper of Friday laſt, een, 
the Directory, that your tranſlator gave us, for ler Francois purent 
done dans Pan 3 Vetablir, &c. The French were then allowed 
in the the year 3 to ſettle, &c.“ He left the number 3 then as he 
found it in the French; and from the knowledge he in general 
diſplays of that language, I make no doubt he underſtood it, 
and meant your readers ſhould underſtand it, to be ad much the 
ſign of an ordinal noun, as that the date of your paper of that day, 
Sept. 21, was the twenty rt. But I thought he would have done 
better, to put the ſign of the ordinal noun, or rather the noun 
itſelf, before its ſubſtantive, as more conſonant to our uſage. He 
did well however to avoid the error in a morning paper of that day, 
whoſe tranſlator choſe to ſay, the year three. He might with equal 
| propriety ſpeak of his Majeſty, with the title of GEORGE THREE, 
Hlaving provided him with a ſuitable forerunner, I will no 
preſent to you, Sir, in the perſon of R. O. the very Lucida Plela- 
dum for extraordinary information. Give ear, O ye Reverend and 
Learned Judges, and reform the practice of your Courts, which 
in their pretenſions to a preciſſon of language the moſt rigorous 
and. exact, inſiſt that the date neceſfary to che validity of certain 
_ inſtruments to be this day executed, is, & the twenty- fifth day of 
Sept. in the chirty-eighth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, &c. and the year of our Lord Chriſt ſeventeen hundred 
a OY EIGHT.” R. O. informs you- that you are wrong. 


— 


c We 


And if he had thought of it, I fuppoſe he 
would alſo arraign the Courts for their as invariable practice of 


uſing the cardinal numbers to the hours of the day, as to the year 
of our Lord; for a culprit committing a crime between one and 
two o'clock in the morning, is indicted for having committed it 


in the morning of ſuch a day. But, adviſing him to change that 


IM PROPER mode of expreſſion, leſt he get into a ſcrape with 


Lord KENTON, let us now look at him in a ſcrape with himſelf. 
For after ſaying that it is * doing an act᷑ e violence to common ſenſe 
1800, as prologue to his argument, he directly, by aukwardly 
handling the edge- tool, does an act of violence to his own ſenſe, as 


_ Itis to be collected from that prologuing context. The drift indeed 


of his argument, had he directed it rightly, tends more to the 
buſineſs before us than any thing elſe throughout the ſeven letters; 


for I have read them all, and with attention, well knowing who 


PP 


man miſſes. 


aa ene dee 10 travelling a eee 
miles fair reſemblance to the journey of human life through a 
century of years. and ſays, very truly, c as ſoon as I begin my 
journey, I conſider myſelf in mile the firſt; and when I have 
finiſhed that mile, I fay I have travelled one mile, and fo on till I 
have-reached the end of my journey z, which cannot be the caſe, 
till I arrive at the end of the hundreth mile. All which Inno- 


cence (as he does not tell us where his hundreth mile is) precedes 


a learned note, informing us, (4 This idea may be well applied to 


a geometrical ſcale of equal parts,“ as if the road from Hyde Park 


Corner to Bath; and all our great roads, were not already divided 


by mile-ſtones into equal parts | But between what mile-ſtones lies 


R. O.'s.hundreth mile ? By his context we muſt underſtand; that 


it lies between the hundreth and the hundred and firſt ; or find 


him 


aforethought, which is ſtill more abſurd. Now, pray, Sir, let me 
in a few words ſet this matter right for him; for it grieves one, 
when a Gentleman has, by I know not what inſpiration, got hold 
of a good argument, that he ſhould make ſuch a villainous uſe of 
it, and not be told how to manage it another time. As ſoon as I: 
begin my journey (and no body can begin it better than R. O. I 
only beg, not to travel ſo far*) I conſider myſelf in mile the firſt ; 
as the new-born child is in his firſt year, or the year o; and when, 
gradually advancing, I arrive at the mile- ſtone which is at the end 
of that firſt mile, as the child is gradually advancing to the anni- 
rerſary of his birth-day, I ſay I have travelled one mile. I have 
travelled it when I arrive at the mathematical line which may be 
ſuppoſed to be drawn acroſs the road from the middle of the mile- 
ſtone ; a hair's breadth beyond which is in the ſecond mile. But the 
child's boundary line is four and twenty hours broad; he is a year 
old the whole day preceding the anniverſary of his birth-day; for 
he had lived in 365 days; and our Laws, which know nothing of 
the fraction of a day, allow a young man to be of age and diſpoſe 
of his property, if he lives to any part of the laſt day of his twen- 
ty-firſt year. Now, Sir, it demands no ſkill in Geometry to diſ- 
cover, that if the firſt mile- ſtone ſtands at the End of the firſt mile, 
the hundreth mile- ſtone muſt ſtand at the end of the hundreth mile. 
As ſoon, therefore, as I have paſſed the 99th mile-ſtone, I am in 
the hundreth mile, which is completed as ſoon as I arrive at the- 


An old friend of mine was aſking, at an inn on the high Weſtern road. 
what he muſt pay for a poſt.chaiſe to carry him to a place wide of it, at which 
he had formerly lived, and knew that the diſtance was juſt nine miles, and 
that the road was excellent, though without mile-ſtones. The innkeeper 
called it eleven miles. * Nay, nay, it is but nine, for“ “ Indeed, Sir, 
we always take for eleven.“ „Well, well, my honeſt friend, you only take, 
like other people upon the road, more than your due, and I will pay you,“ 
—unwilling that my Landlord ſhould have it to fay of him, “am fure he 
is no Gentleman a word which in this country, ſo different from France, 
means always a nan gentle under impoſition.—“ I will pay you for eleven 
miles, provided you tell the poſt-boy, before my face, that he is not to 
drive me fo far; for I ſhall poſitively (and you ſee 1 am lame) I ſhall po- 
fitively have two miles to walk back.” Boniface ſaid the Gentleman ſhould 
have the chaiſe for what he pleaſed, : 


— —— r r _— wa « 
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| Todth-mile-ſtone.... So when he who was once 2 young child, and 
is now become an old one, ſnall have travelled on to that birth. 
bHbundredth year, which he completes on the eve of that birth-day 
on which he enters into his hundred and firſt-year: - Conſequently, 


ſuppoſing the life we have been tracing through a hundred years to 
be our Saviour's; the firſt century was completed Dec. 31, 99; 
and R. — gufhef 'noxt Decembooewebremonthe, 
will find that the Eighteenth. century. is at an end. ndr . 
The whole of one letter might be quaſhed for a very violent 


; Miſnomer=+a quaſh. devoutly to have been wiſhed for by its author 


— Pompeio. febres optanidas ! For it is ſigned with the name of that 


ever to be venerated Philoſopher and Aſtronomer, the firſt of mor- 


tals who had the greatneſs of mind to conceive the true ſyſtem of 


the World, with the motion of the Earth making for us theſe years 
about which we are debating; who conſidered the knowledge of 


Numbers as the firſt of ſciences, and who, among his other precepts, 


warned men to 5. Diſcourſe'not of Pythagorean doctrines with- 
. oyt Light.“ Of the light which has fallen to the lot of the P/euds- 
 Pythagoras, and how likely he is to ſtart forth with his wgne + 


upon what others miſs, we may form ſome judgment from his 
being fo.good to tell us, in a debate on the computation of mea- 


. ſures of current time incapable of a denominatien of number till 


their completion, that we cannot, with 99, make à century of 
counters or of ſoldiers; which has juſt as much to do with it as 2 
Cock with a Bull, or the moon with a Green Cheeſe. Beſides 
that, he has no authority, as I am informed by a very eminent 


NMathematician, for his diviſion of the o; which not only ſerves to 
| mark the completion of the 24th, and beginning of the 1ſt, hour 
of the Aſtronomical day, but is the ſign, index, or running title 


of that firſt hour, So much ſo, that a phænomeon at five-minutes 


before one o'clock in the afternoon, would be. dated by the Aſtros 
3 9 s nomer, 
3 10 1 Ha vg FOUND IT "yy N 


Quatre vingt dix neuf moutons et un r Chawpenois font cent eus. De 
dun pays etes-vous, mon Ami? | | 


is che ſign of that hour, as one is of the ſecond hour, &c. Thus 
the cardinal number of the year or the hour elapſed, always ſerdes 
for the ſign of the current year or hour; and as there cin be no 
cardinal number to the frf, o is by aſtronomers ſubſtituted for it, 
and hence becomes the foundation of cardinal numbers applied to 
years. I ſome' time ago expreſſed a with to know how the ellipſis, 
which there evidently is, in ſuch expteſſions as «the hour one, 
and, © the year 1798,” could be better ſupplied than by, « the hour 


elapſed ;” and by not being gratified in that wiſh, I muſt ſuppoſe 
either that there is nothing better to be ſuggeſted, or that it was 
not. ee Kai of notice by . writer (9:80 n mn 
[Boe P. P. talks, 105 ethics have talked, Us Latli dates 1 
to our æra, which it feems is to be done by only converting ' the 
cardinal numbers of the current year into their ordinals, that's all: 
and what can be more eaſy ? And for this is pleaded the authority 
of ancient charters: and papal bulls, in their Ammo Domini with 
ordinal nouns. : But are they, the Pope now unfrocked, infallible? 
8o far from it, that it is no greater wonder that ignorance ſhould 
be found in them, than that in every age there ſhould be perſons 
to whom a model, imitable only in its defects, may prove a ſnare z 
ſince, that it proved ſo to ſome of his countrymen, we have the 
undoubted authority of Horace, One of our writers thinks that 
no one « will ſcruple to call this year in Latin, nonageſimus ofa- 
Vu5, as it was ſaid of the Revolution in 1688, ottogefimus'ofavns ' 
mirabilis annus.” Call it Wag Dear * an octauus enen 
I * 
The Fears of os Antioch #72, from the . of the city, 
were always ordinally reckoned, like the years of the reign of our 
King, and, like them, admit, not of any difficulty. But the years 
from the birth of individuals were reckoned as with us, by either 
cardinal or ordinal nouns. Cicero 9 (a Senec.) makes Cato ſay oß 


him- 


after one hour has elapſed,“ and « the year after 1598 years have \ 


„ 


AY in one eee ene een fexaginta-annos na- 
tus; i. e. in his ſixty-ſixth year, natus being a participle of the paſt; 
and in another, quartum annum ago et octogeſimum; i. e. he was 
eighty«three years old. The years of our æra, from the birth of 
an idtvidual, are to be reckoned like thoſe fince the birth of every 
one of ourſelves: as it has been all along agreed on both ſides; 
there being no ſhadow of reaſon againſt it. We, then, like Cato, 
f may reckon our years as we pleaſe, either in eardinal or ordinal 
numbers, or both. But it has pleaſed the wiſdom of our laws to 
veckon them in cardinal numbers; and, in noticing the different 
capacities we aſſume at different ages, BRracxsroxꝝ has mentioned 
p. 463, V. I.) fix of thoſe different ages all in cardinal numbers; 
and our Courts of Law require that the year of our Lord ſhould be 
dated in the ſame; whence it has become the general cuſtom. 
"Thoſe Courts ſay that this is the year of our Lord 1798, and there - 
ore it muſt be alſo his 1 599th year; and an event in it might be 
recorded in Latin, as having happened a Chriſto nato (vel poſt 
5 eee natum) annos 1798, which would either way be a true 
date, ſhewing that 1798 years had elapſed, and not oſffend the 
* ae e wege ons (ie No, no“ will be a 
witty echo.) May not the date of the year of our Lord with car- 
dinal numbers be an emendation of tlie ancient Anno Domini with 
5 oe MARY ar mid nnn at t dhe revival 
ene Keen 1 
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years and centuries, is beginning with one. Thus take the life of 
Ctcxgo, or VireiL, or Horace, digeſted into years; it begins 
with the gear one.” And then, Sir; he bids us not, indeed, Mark 
him, and write his ſpeeches in our books, though his words are 
worthy of mark but he bids us, t See the life of Crenno by Fa- 
_ Brictvs.” I flew'to my Farnteros, prefixed to Weſtein's Edit. 
Qic. 2 V. Fol. Amſt. 1724. I recollected what MrppreTox had 
ſaid in praiſe of his diligence and accuracy, and of the obligations 
1 2 to him. Now, ſaid I to myſelf—eager for the truth, 
8 but, 


* 


but; I muſt confeſs, almoſt trembling for the very weighty decifion of 
{eminent s ſcholarz of great diligence and accuracy, * and pive 
u diſtinctly to underſtand, that FanRIcius gives to the Uſurper (a 
to Hyperion i) the ſlatteſt of eontradictions ] For in his « Hi. 
toria Ciceronis,? which he begins, vor with the-yeor one, but the 
fot year of that Orator's life, he aſſigns a chapter to each year; 
ind numbers them a o8DINALLY 3 every chapter having for its 
tle the ſame form of ordinal reckoning, with the difference only 
ef the different years; thus, Anno Urbis (ſuch) Ciceronis (ſuch) 
and ſueh men Conſuls. The title of the laſt chapter is, Anno 
Urbis 720, Ciceronis 643 Coſs fuerunt, &c. the city then had 
deen built 7 19 years, and Cieero was 64 years old; and towards the 
end of that chapter, the Author ſays, « Occiſus eff cum annum jam 
64 AGERET 3 and in confirmation of it, directly quotes theſe words 
from Livy vixit tres et ſexaginta annos. And Mipprrrox, who 
has that title of the laſt chapter of FanRIcrus, ſhewing Cicero to be 
in his fixty-fowrrh year, for his marginal date throughout 162 pages; 
| fays in the laſt of them, ſuitably to ſuch a date, that Cicero was 
| killed when he was 63, of, in his own words, c After he had He 
fixty-thret years 11 months and g days.“ After rs, Sir, it ſecms 
almoſt too trifling an information to communicate and we were 
not referred for it neither to FAaRICIUS that the lives of VIE GU 
and Horace, « digeſted into years may good digeſtion wait 
on appetite; and health on both !”—begin like that of Cicero. Nor 
with the year one, but the {gf year, and proceed with the fame, 
Anno Ude Gx. n vel RO erde and min men 
Coſs. - 
I might here rake up Drovonvs Gbr and mae e 
what they have ſaid of ſuch a man as this which we have in hand; 
but not chuſing to deal in hard words, like thoſe ancient writers, 
or like the modern one of whom I am about to ſpeak, I ſhall let 
him go with obſerving only, That if it was through ignorance, tho 
we were exultingly referred to the diligent and accurate Chronolo- 
gilt . charact 
2 a H 42 


df a Scholar, as, if it was nor through ignorance, he can have td 
3 . , Ani IIO Ri 
2 Bearer, and not a Deſigner," of Impoſition. 

The modern writer, who deals in hard 3 þ yes himſelf 
D. C.z which two letters I underſtand-to be the firſt and laſt of 
the name Dowminic—and a fpecial Inquiſitor he would have made; 
and, no doubt given his voice with his brother Dominics at Florence 
[ but the beginning of laſt century I) for plunging GaLizeo in their 
deepeſt dungeon, becauſe he maintained that the Earth, 
like a waiting maid, went reund the Sun, when it was the popu- 
lar opinion and eſtabliſhed prejudice that the amazing magnifi- 
ceence of the glorious ſource of Light lacqueyed our dark, diminu- 
tive, and dirty ball I For moſt luſtily, to be ſure, does he lay 
about him, at what he, roundly and Rowland-like, . denominates, 
at once, the Falſehood and the Folly of advocates of the year o, with 
whom, inſtead of ſmiling. at them, he is fo proveted ;. and all, for- 
ſooth, becauſe he has thought proper to embrace the popular opi- 
nion and. eſtabliſhed. prejutliee againſt it But it is no fault of ours, 
i truth produces hatred- Such we are told by a good judge is one 
of her qualities and another certainly is for D. C. proclaims it 
throughout his letter that knowing how cruelly myriads of her 
votaries have, like Galileo, ſuffered from AxckR, a 

e s Wed, mech ved gm % 20 
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D. C. ſpeaks of a watchmaker's circle. But from that Circle, truly 
ue carens to his purpoſe, he will reap as ſmall advantage, as R. O. 
from the journey he took, when he ſhould have ſtaid at home; or 
P. P. from his Prance on his Hobby FanRIcTus, ſo vicious, with- 
out bridle and daddle. For be pleaſed to look at your watch, Sir, 
or rather your clock, and ſuppoſe an ephemera which, hatched 
at noon and dying at midnight, ſhall; . in, its life of 12 hours, tra- 
vel round the circle on it. During the firſt 60 minutes it is in its 
ſirſt hour, or the hour o (though the ſign of it in the natural day is 


e tpn during the farſt 365 days, and 
| | 2706 


*? 


$7566 yards, are in weir firſt year and mile Whin the clodhthrii 
one, it enters on its ſecond hour, as the child on the firſt anniver- 
fary of his birth-day, and the traveller making a ſtep beyond -the 
firſt mile-ſtone, enter on their ſecond year and mile. Thus; Sir, 
pyouſee, that, in the Goth minute after 10 o'clock, the ephemera is 
x1 hours old; and that when the clock begins ſtriking 11, it be- 
gins its progreſs through its twelfth hour, which is completed 
before the clock ſtrikes twelve. Now, Sir, if this ſtatement” can- 
not be denied, it muſt. follow, by the plaineſt deduction, that the 
hundredth year of the firſt century commenced Jan. 1, 99, * 
completed before the great clock of time ſtruck 100. | 
- Probo aliter. Let the circle and the 2 IO 
preſent the zodiac and its twelve figns,- with the ſun's apparent 
progreſs through them, and but I need go no farther ; for 
it would be an ill compliment to your perſpicacity not to ſuppoſe 
it will inftantly diſcover we muſt have the ſame reſult ; beſides, - 
that, in the words of the good proverbial verſe, you put yeſterday 
as a motto to I forget what, but which is very ſuitable to this 
ſhort letter—Le ſecret d , eft celui de tout dire. 

 - Having now demoliſhed my opponents windows; for in what 
T have not touched, there was nothing but unglazed gaps in walls 
of mud; it is but fair that, with your leave, I ſhould raiſe ſome- 
what of a building for them to pelt at in return. And as you 
know, Gir, that the things we would convey to the mind by the 
ear (which may be ſaid to be ſpoken to by the voice of your letter- 
preſs) affect it in a leſs lively manner than what are ſubjected to 
the more faithful and attentive eye, and which the ſpectator, ipſe 
ſibi tradens, can, as it were, lay hold of with his hands, you 
will permit me, I dare ſay, to illuſtrate my argument by a figure, 
to render it ſo viſible and even palpable, that it will ſpeak not only 
to the eye, but to the touch. It is a little column of ten ſtones, 
repreſenting, with their cardinal and ordinal numbers, the firſt 
ten years of the life of Mr. Bunkx, born Jan. 1, 1730, which are 
choſen for the cafineſs of exemplifying a centennial by ſuch a de- 
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achild bom Jan. 1. 4730, is, the laſt day of that year, one year 
old, we ſee by this column that the ſame child, being nine years 


old, and in the tenth year of his age Jan. 1. 1739, will Dec. 31 
of the ſame year be ten years old. Hence I think we ſhould be 
brought to theſe concluſions, viz. that it is only by the help of 2 
year o, that ſuch a computation can poſſibly be made z that if Ed- 
mund Burke completed his tenth year, Dec. 31. 1739, he mult, 
had he lived ſo long, have completed his bundredth year. Dec. 31: 
1829, and that conſequently by a parity of reaſoning, the firſt 


century was completed Dec. 31. 99, and every ſucceeding cen · 
466.25 Una tury 
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tury Dec. 31. in a year which had 99 for the laſt two numbers 


of its date. Q. E. D. « Si tamen licuerit per Pontium Aquilam. © 2 x 


Czfar's P. P. and the reſt of the radiant conſtellation. / 


Bus they will do well to be cautious how they kali Meters 
againſt the admiſſion of thoſe concluſions, leſt upon a little con- ; 


fideration, they find that they muſt either let us pour them down 
(however uneaſy. to their ſtomachs) from one of the horns of the 
dilemma, or be more hurt by the other in the humiliation of con- 
tradicting themſelves, if they do not abandon that computation 


| of their own ages, in which they are with all the world agreed, 


For every man ſays, and very truly, that, analagous to what we 
hare ſaid of the child, he is, on the fortieth anniverſary of hie 
birth-day, not only forty years old, but likewiſe, in the forty-firſk - 
year of his age; which he could not be, if his igt year was likes 
wiſe the year one ; for then he would be, at the ſame time, forty» 
one years old, and in; hisforty-firſt year. Now, Sir, it is ſaid, that 
every man at forty is a fool or a phyſician. I would aſk any one of 
the gentlemen who may be qualified to ſuſtain either of theſe cha- 
racters, in which of them it is, that, rejecting the year o, he lays 
clim to this double, this both cardinal arid ordinal computation 
of his age? What anſwer can he give me? Fapricivs will not 
help him. The fimple truth is evident. The year 40 is the year 


after go years have elapſed : and that number 40 is the ſign of his 


forty-firſt year; as the hour four is the hour after four hours have 
elapſed ;, and the ſame of every other hour and year. And were 
ur Saviour ſtill in the fleſh on earth, he would be 1798 years 
old, becauſe ſo many have elapſed, and in the 1 799th year of his 
age; and therefore we are within one year of the end of the cen- 
tury. | 1 | 5 = | | 

The following is extracted from a letter ſigned APPLEGIRTH, in- 
ſerted in the Edinburgh Evening Courant of 19th Auguſt 1799. 
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any gt 
I ſuppoſe each black line-a year of 365 days. i yanighl 
rough the block no defors de age 1, Fam i my firf year 1 
and as ſoon as 1 finith the 365 days of which it is compoſed, I put 
down one, and I have actually completed one year. I am then ia 

my ſecond black line or year; when it is completed, I put down 4 
and fo on. It follows from thenee, Ware mean | 

I have completed my tenth or hundredth year; and of 
thac the century ends the firſt day of January one thouſand e 
Hundred, when I am entitled to put down the figures 1800. 1 

- - This is proved alſo from mile tones Would it not be ridicuß 
Jous to ſay, when I arrive at the mile- ſtone marked 100, that "Bi 
muſt proceed to another ſtone, Ons hundred and one mile, 
—— 100 miles? $2) ol aich 65 H, 
. © The ſpace before I come tothe firſt ad- kose, is my black ind, 
„ e ea ah ALTA. e FN fs 1 9 
Ihe pages of a book are another proof; but here many bewilli 
dier themſelves from the pages being numbered at the top—Leg 

| them however take the Edinburgh Almanath, where the pages anf 


* 
| numbered at the bottom, and all o be well. e eee e 
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